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Greatest All-Year Resort 
in the world 
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OZARK MOUNTAIN. ROUTE 











TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 






































OBSERVATION SLEEPERS ALL THE WAY 











FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Bryan Snyder, Generat passenger Agent, St. Louis, MO. 
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In California are grown 
annually 150,000,000 pounds 
of cured prunes. 


Two pounds for every 
person in the United States. 


Have you had your share? 


The California prune is the 
most healthful and nourish- 
ing food known. 


It’s a delicious, sugary 
plum. Very likely you don’t 
know a thing about it. You 
have eaten other prunes. 


Send a cent to the nearest 
Southern Pacific agent for a 
Prune Primer. 


Hope you are not too old 
to learn. 
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The Stearns Ranchos Co. 


LOCATED IN LOS ANGELES, ORANGE, RIVERSIDE AND SAN 
BERNARDINO COUNTIES, CALIFORNIA 


S THE SOLE OWNER of Eighty Thousand Acres of land lying in 
the best portion of the Santa Ana Valleyin Los Angeles and Orange 
Counties, and Forty-five Thousand Acres adjoining Riverside, 
Colton, and South Riverside in San Bernardino and Riverside 
Counties. These lands are especially adapted for oranges, lemons, 

vines, walnuts, deciduous fruits of all varieties, corn, alfalfa, and other 
agricultural products. 

hey have a reputation throughout our Southern Counties for their 
surpassing productiveness, for the ease and cheapness with which they 
can be cultivated, and for their accessibility by the several lines of railroads 
running through the property, the distance from Los Angeles to about the 
center of the lands being only a forty-minute ride over either of two lines 
of railroad, twenty trains a day each way, running between Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, and Santa Ana, across the property, while county 
toads are opened in all directions. Upon portionsof the Ranchos there are 
good schools, churches, etc., already established, making this altogether 
the most desirable property now for sale in any part of California. 

The fine tropical productions, such as the orange, lemon, olive, date, 
fig, etc., all flourish here in great perfection. 

The rich bottom lands yield immense crops of corn, and large portions 
grow the finest crops of alfalfa and natural grasses. 

The mesa, or uplands, are of the finest quality, and admirably adapted 
to barley, oats, rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and the vine, as well as all the 
ordinary northern fruits. 

Every character of soil that is found in California can be duplicated in 
these lands, and every product grown in semi-tropics can be successfully 
raised here. Water is easily obtained from canals running through and 
across this property for irrigating nearly all the tillable lands except in the 
artesian belt. In this district water from flowing wells is used for irrigation. 

Large quantities of oil have been developed on portions of these lands 
in the La Habra valley, about twenty-five miles from Los Angeles, in what 
is called the Fullerton district. 

Flowing wells are obtained at a depth of from 50 to 300 feet, at a cost of 
from $100 to $500. 

There is considerable land that does not require irrigation, and will 
grow large crops of corn, alfalfa and vegetables without it, no matter how 
dry the season. These moist lands are the best for growing apples and 
pears, as well as feed for dairy stock. Ina word, the entire property is in 
a healthy, beautiful, genial and most fertile section, offering strong induce- 
ments to settlers, and rapidly filling up, and is for sale in tracts to suit 
purchasers at prices ranging from $20 to $75 per acre. The lands offered 
are virgin soil, and intending purchasers should consider the advantages 
of buying from this company, as its business is done through its accredited 
agent direct with the owners; hence, the prices named carry no commis- 
sions nor entail any expense to the buyer, but will be net and exact. You 
are guaranteed quick transactions and immediate possession. 

erms: One-quarter cash, balance in one, two, and three years, with 
interest at eight per cent. per annum on deferred payments. Special 
terms given syndicates and colonists. 

Title: Mexican grants confirmed by United States patents. 

For further particulars communicate with agents, 


R. J. NORTHAM, LOS ANGELES W. J. HOLE, LA HABRA, or to 


THE STEARNS RANCHOS COMPANY 


324 PINE STREET, Room 19, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
E. W. HOPKINS, President C. A. GROW, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 























VIA OMAHA via NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 








AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. O. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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UNION 







The Greater 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 


IT WAS THE ROUTE IN “49”’! 
IT IS THE ROUTE TODAY 
AND WILL BE FOR ALL TIME TO COME 


GREAT NAMES 















STUDY THB MAP 














Bond, McWally & Co,, Bugr’s Chicago, 








a fast passenger train service across the continent was first 
adopted by the Union Pacific Railroad, the first train was named 
“THE OVERLAND FLYER,” a daily train; the second was named “THE 
GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL,” a weekly train. These trains have given way 
to the great California train, “THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” which runs 


every day in the year, one of the fastest and finest trains in the world. 





One of the sights for passengers traveling on ‘*THE OVERLAND 
LIMITED,” is a hole bored through the Rockies (Sherman Hill Tunnel) 
piercing the hardest of granite rock of Archzean forma- 
tion, so well constructed and free from smoke and bad 
air, (the atmosphere is so clear that one may see with UNION 
the naked eye from one end to the other). 





Be sure your ticket reads via this route. 
























GALENA??!: 
wee OILS 


















If you are 
not familiar 
with these 
facts, and 
are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people 





Are the Standard 
Railway 
Lubricants 
of the world 


THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 









































For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary 


TRAN ANY DOIBER . ..5.. «2. 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 
TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 











FRANKLIN, PA. 





Charles Miller, President 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 











HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
K TY INE MISSOURI, KANSAS 
AND 
A L TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 








Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast whee iene St. Louis, Mo. 

We don’t call it ‘‘limited”’ 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x> PACIFIC COAST 
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at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
; ) OO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 
BONESTELL & CO. 


401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Ww. D. ELLi8, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PITKIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER ALONZO P. STRONG, SECRETARY 
A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT Jas. E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
EsrTas.isHeo 1848 





Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 





Annuat Capacity 450 


The Information Bureatt 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


is LocaTeD AT 613 MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can be of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 
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All the modern conveniences 
Headquarters Pe aren commercial men S a nN J O a q u | nN 
County 
Central California’s 


Newly fitted throughout 
Garden Spot 


Russ flouse 


J. S. YOUNG & SONS 
Proprietors 
Montgomery, Pine and Bush Sts. 
sicetetnieiiiiiis tea RICH BOTTOM LANDS AT 
enter Of Dusiness aistric LOW PRICES 
GOOD MARKETS 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


Convenient to all car lines 
No better opportunity was ever offered 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
the farmer than is offered today in 


San Joaquin County 


For facts, figures and full information, address 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
Stockton, California 





300 rooms 
Suites with baths 
Sample rooms 


American Plan, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per day 
European plan, $ .75, $1.00 and $1.50 per day 
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New ORLEANS 
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VIEWS OF PULLMAN EXCURSION SLEEPERS OPERATED TRI-WEEKLY BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JNO. M. BEALL, PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT, SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 633 MARKET ST. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 


SS. rrr rrr rrr Agent 

eT a BELGIUM 
Il Rue Chapelle de Grace 

RUD. FALCK...... General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

H. W. NATHAN. <.....-.s0s0s-co0 Commercial Agent 

8 8 CO) ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

W. V. MATL BR es et ne Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 

B. B. BARB ER Pub eaceehs OacbkLe Nee hee sec eeee Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

OC UR RS 0. a eer Agent 


BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washinston Street 
E. E. CURRIER New England Agent 


A. | =e City Passenger Agent 

E.C. CAMPBELL......... Traveling Passenger Agent 

FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
BUFFALO, ie Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 

Cy Ae er Traveling Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—238 South Clark Street 

W.G. NEIMYER...........6+2 General Western Agent 

SUS (OOS eer Passenger Agent 


eae hf PORFIRIO DIAZ, MEX. 
K. DUNLAP. ..Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M.I.R.R. 
CINCINNATI, o.— 
orn East — Street 


H. CONN : .Commercial Agent 

W. F. HOLTON See “Trav eling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO 

OR ee General Agent, Traffic Dept. 


wet xr. = 
PR 0 re errr Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—I112 17th Street 
W. K. Mc 1 erry. General Agent 
A. N. OLIVER..Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, TEX. 


Pe Qh « a Passenger and Ticket Agent 
EUGENE, ORE. 
SE ckkGbss<swasveeae: Gscaeookasienne Agent 


FRESNO, CAL. 
>: is ye .Division Freight and Passenger Agent 
WM ORES MRR Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX 
J. W. MILLER..T. &N. O,, G. H. & S. A., 
and Ticket Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN...T. & N.O.,G.H.& S.A 
mercial Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 
J. A. NAUGLE..Gen. Pass. Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 
BAS, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 


Passenger 


, Com- 


RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD. CAL. 
Of feo OSes Agent 


> 
GALBAN & CO......... ewerereceeaker iene Agents 
eee Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
CL Ss aaa Agent 


KANGAS. oan. MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 
hs nuk achnnd scene ni Commercial Agent 
HOUSTON, ‘TEX. 
PP UMEIEEOIES oo cu cc bowen seu sonedausecane Agent 
a. REESE. ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Commer- 
. Age 
W.A.R SINHARDT..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
CO 8 6 eee eee er Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
RUD. FALCK...... General European Passenger Agent 


LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK...... General European Passenger Agent 


—s ee CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
W. LUCE, Ass’ tGen'l Freight and Passenger Agent 
Cc 2S ei City Passenger Agent 
i. FE STEWART .....-.... Traveling Passenger Agent 
ee 8 ae IOWA 
SO FS Northern Immigration Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 
re) CE ie eee Agent 

MONTEREY, MEX. 
5) — ear Commercial Agent 


y fi) saa Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE. TENN.—4 Noel Block 
R. O. ...... Traveling Passenger Agent 


ney SaLeAN. LA. 
s ASA aes City Passenger Agent 
NEW WORK N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
mt HAWLEY.. .Asst. General Traffic Manager 
. Eastern Passenger Agent 


LJ: SPE 0 SSE: Eastern Freight Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
P. 3, CEE L ccsce Sehabeel aires b kee sme Khe koe auon Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 
OL ae . Ticket Agent 


W. H. CHEVERS........... ca .. Freight Agent 
eee CAL. 
1 SS ee Commercial Agent 


Gone chuk mn ee ese edhe neers Agent 
PHL ADELPRI, PA.—109 South Third Street 
OE ee Se ee -Agent 
A. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
PA MD ESN RSME Nc icnoeg indie oan alehawasoxonas seu Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—7II Park Building 
GEO. G. HERRING Pohiwk i ian oe ee Commercial Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 
SB ME MNTE oS ie 3c ons do. de eee enboenesadanet Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
J.B. KIRKLAND........ ....District Passenger Agent 
oS. ree Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
R.A. MARTIN ee aiias per suiaeseasyanbaceane Agent 
wera. CAL. 
a RS Sooner ere eee Terre. Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
B. 1. RSS eee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. FALCK...... {General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, ¢ 
ES.. » Bieistoa Freight and Passenger Agent 
€. ELLIS: SL ee ne Se aE: Agent 


S. S. FULTON City # ner gd Agent 
ont KETV CITY, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
PROBE od Scag cs Soke sibinoks seacce General Agent 


pas seaaky es District Passenger Agent 


= DIEGO, CAL. —90I Fifth Street 
J) & (ee ees Commercial Agent 
SAN FIRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market 8treet 





G. W. BM se etesuaessxccuaarew General Agent 
ENE ions cose was sigsucewen cone Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAT .............. Agent Information Bureau 
FA © © | re City Passenger Agent 
AR OC | Traveling Passenger Agent 
eRe \ Ce aaa Traveling Passenger Agent 
SSO re ee Passenger Agent 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
T. A. GRAHAM. Division Freight and Passenger Agent 
J. L. BUELL Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, C 
ee RUE Scien wivea veka s oo60.cdweas ans Agent 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA. . Tey ty hieeaaa and Passenge: Agent 
— BARBARA, CA 
Oe ECCS 6 | Be Commercial Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
AUW.IMGPHERSON: «6.0 <.5.6é.0-.0s400esee008 Agent 
SAVANNAH, GA.—18 East Bryan Street 
C. W. MURPHEY......... Traveling Passenger Agent 
—619 First Avenue 
.Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
aes: LOUIS, MO. 421 Olive Street 
.E. TOWN [Oy Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON. CAL. 
EME Etc slg ne Was be es oui Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 womans” Franklin Street 
OOKS New York State Agent 
TACOMA, one —1108 Pacific Avenue 


C. J. STEEPLE....Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
TUCSON, ARIZ, 
Cc. M. BURKHALTER Ty eT EP NT eS Ee Agent 


TULARE, CAL. 


Rass CANTWELL Dieee kar eeeeeouanse ys oe ee ..... Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 

W. ST. J. A IEORROT ook wirs 2 asain se sawh<acy ein Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A. J. POSTON......General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 

SWAT NSM oe ee ats anual nates neath Agent 


pian Hievature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 


concerning tickets, routes of travel. sleeping car accommodations, etc., 


person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific 


can be obtained on application, by letter or in 
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Here is a glimpse of 
Fairyland and Wonderland, 
where swans paddle idly 
among the water lilies, 
where humming: birds flit 
among roses, where lilies 
ever bloom on the grounds 
of Hotel Del Monte at 
Monterey, California. It’s a 
year-around Paradise, where 
sunshine and sea and air 
conspire for health and 
gladness, and Nature sings 


her eternal rune. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


AUGUST, 1901 


A MISSION STUDY - - Cover Illustration 
MORNING AT SANTA BARBARA - - - Frontispiece 
A DECEMBER MORNING AT SANTA BARBARA MISSION  Evaleen Stein 
A DAY’S MARCH IN THE HIGH SIERRA Helen Gompertz LeConte 
GROWING TANNIC PLANTS AND TREES - : . A. J. Wells 
SUMMER TRIPS TO THE SIERRA - Thomas Magee 
SEED FARMS OF SANTA CLARA - - Ednah Robinson 
‘“*THE MEANEST FLOWER THAT BLOWS ’”’ Wordsworth 
THE SEA-GARDEN OF SANTA CATALINA . Evaleen Stein 
EDITORIAL — RAILWAY NOTES 
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SuNSET is for sale by agents of the Denison News 
Company on all passenger trains of the Southern 


Pacific Company (Pacific System), at Depot News 

Stands at San Francisco, Portland and Los Angeles, 

and at the following named establishments : 
Sacramento, Cal ....W. F. Purnell 
- “sé ...C. A. Jossa 


Stockton, Cal......9 0000770 TTT J J. Quinn 


Santa Rosa, Cal C. A. Weight & Co. 
San Jose, Cal Byron Millard 
A Bakersfield, Cal .Bakersfield News Co. 

Cc. H. Riege 


MAGAZINE ene umm EE 
OF THE ; 


. jC. C. Parker, 246 South Broadway 
BORDER Los Angeles, Cal.. ) Stoli & Thayer, 220 South Spring 
Pasadena, Cal...... Eg cesar ona 
San Diego, Cal.... [BOS oars: Py fang 
Redlands, Cal ; ..Foote & Beatty 


ear G. C. Poor 
Riverside, Cal Drakes Book Store 


PRI REE. 5. scarce vacnedanee H. H. McNeil Pub. Co. 

Tucson, Ariz..... ; ....Herman’s Stationery Store 

( Chas. Keifer 

El Paso, Tex ae —— & Grayson 
seecseaives sees» + AMEE ae Sv AILS 

, § ick eree enh ees .H. L. Sayles 
Ashland, Or. ; “6.w. Vaupel 
NR 5 io wow inceec cucu sess J. F. Handley & Co. 
on ‘ J Vaughn & Morrell 
Tacoma, Wash..... Paat Central News Co. 
Seattle, Wash . .Lowman & Hanford 
Salt Lake City, Utah A. R. Derge & Co. 
ee. & Kendrick 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY Denver, Colo O. E. Lauthan & Co. 
BY THE PASSENGER Kansas City, Mo..Van Noy News Co., 1007 St. Louis Ave. 
DEPARTMENT Cincinnati, Ps vader stnesy j. 2. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 


Downard & Son 
Springfield, Ohio 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC co. Toledo, Ohio.. Franklin Eng. & Ptg. Co., 321 Superior St. 


Buffalo, N See Ellicott Square News Stand 

Syracuse, N. Y Bailey & Sackett 
4 MONTGOMERY STREET State of Pennsylvania..Union News Co., ns iladelphia 
SAN FRANCISCO Pittsburgh, Pa... Robert S. Davis & Co., 346 Fifth Ave. 
CALIFORNIA Boston, Mass Old eh Book Store 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER. 


Vol. VII August, 1901 No. 4. 











A December Morus" 
at Santa Barbaraphssio 


Eraleer Sileir™ 
mf ik ~ mags 






HE slender Cali- 
fornia kingfishers, 
with soft, pearly 

breasts, were so airily circ- 
ling and dipping in the 
mossy old fountain front- 
ing the church, the wind 
blew through the pepper 
trees laden with so pas 
richly aromatic a per- Peer se 
fume, the distant sea psa P| et ) 
sparkled with so sil- PP a 
very a radiance, and Se, Vi 
the mountains were a eC ge 
wrapped in such exquis- ‘ 
ite veils of violet and 
blue, that we who had 
journeyed so far to see it, 
yet lingered long in its pur- 
lieus before seeking admittance 








Illustrations by H. C. Tibbitts 
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— so like a bit from out the bygone centuries 


to the romantic and historic old mission. 

At last, still gazing absently about, 
we mounted the few steps to the mon- 
astery corridor, and rang the visitors’ 
bell. It was at once answered by a 
pleasant-faced novice in the brown 
habit of the Franciscans, who cour- 
teously bade us enter and be seated, 
and who then withdrew, with a polite 
apology for the necessity of keeping 
us waiting a little while for a guide. 

This delay, however, met with our 
entire approval. We were in no 
hurry. Was not the romance and 
glamor of these old Franciscan mis- 
sions one of the dreams that had en- 
ticed us more than a thousand leagues 
from home? And when at last the 
golden milestone is reached, is it not 
folly to strike the spurs in passing ? 

Moreover, the loveliness without 
had wrought us to a mood responsive 
to all allurement; and so the quaint, 
old room into which we had been ush- 
ered, we found to be full of fascina- 
tion. From the moment of crossing 
its threshold, the spirit and charm of 
the yester-years seemed to wrap us 
about, and to breathe from every ob- 
ject of its primitive furnishing. 

Through the curving redwood bars 
of its deep, embrasured windows, the 
far-away Pacific shimmered in shining 
reaches of blue and silver; and softly, 
from an adjoining chamber, came the 
droning of a sweet childish voice. In 
a lisping monotone it crooned over a 
task in Latin, now and then interrupted 
as the deeper voice of the padre in- 
structor broke in with some mild ad- 
monition regarding refractory verbs 
and tenses; and then, after a submis- 
sive pause, the little pupil would pro- 
ceed with his patient conjugation. 

It was all so like a bit from out the 
bygone centuries, that had the good 
Fra Junipero Serra himself appeared, 
or that illustrious Spanish viceroy 
who has long since moldered to dust 
beside the mission walls, or, indeed, 
some haughty grandee booted and 
spurred and fresh from the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, had passed in 
procession before us, I think we could 
scarcely have felt a thrill of surprise. 

In lieu of these august personages, 
however, there presently entered the 
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room 
a mod- 
ern monk 
of the order 
of St. Francis. 
Evidently sum- 
moned from the 
midst of his labors, his 
costume, the usual 
brown garb and heavy 
sandals of his order, was on 
this occasion enlivened by the 
addition of a large blue denim 
apron tied around his waist by long 
strings, and snugly buttoned about his 
neck by means of two ample tabs. 
Yet, however calculated to provoke 
smiles, this somewhat unique attire 
could not detract fromthe dignity of the 
man, whose gentle, refined face beamed 
with cordiality, and whose kindly 
brown eyes betrayed a whimsical 
sense of humor, as he greeted us with 

























“Has the Senorita seen the church?” 


all the grace of a polished courtier. 
For no grandee, Spanish or otherwise, 
could have criticised in the smallest 
particular the finished courtesy of this 
sober-frocked and aproned brother 
who at once volunteered to escort us 
over the mission. 

“ Has the Senora or Senorita seen 
the church?” No? Ah, well, it would 
then be his great pleasure to conduct 
them ! 

The visitor entering for the first 
time, the portal of the interesting and 
much - photographed Santa Barbara 
church, and passing down its dimly 
lighted aisle, can scarcely fail to notice 
the curious combination of the crude 
and the artistic that it displays; a 
blending, possible perhaps only in the 
frontier Spanish sanctuaries of the 
southwest. 

As all the world knows, the archi- 
tecture of these is invariably, singu- 
larly picturesque, and beautifully 
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adapted to their needs, but in the 
minor decoration of the interiors, 
wrought oftentimes by the pious labor 
of the mission fathers, themselves, 
there is frequently a pathos of pains- 
taking crudity. The more pathetic 
here at Santa Barbara where, side by 
side with these loving if artistically 
misguided efforts of the padres, hang 
some of the richest paintings executed 
by European masters of the past cen- 
tury, and carried over seas at the cost 
of infinite labor. 

Vet, strangely enough, so supremely 


does the heart dominate the percep- 
tions, that the uncertain coloring, the 
angular lines and questionable curves 
of figure and flower traced by the pa- 
tient, toil-worn fingers of those unsel- 
fish shepherds of wilderness souls, 
these appealed to and touched me more 
profoundly than all the rare canvases 
that hung above the altar! Thus elo- 
quent is the work of the padres of the 
devoted endeavor and of the peculiar 
difficulties under which these marvel- 
ous missions were reared. 

But our guide now conducted us to 


























—a doorway in the right wall of the church 
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a doorway in the right wall of the 
church, and fitting in its lock a pon- 
derous key, flung it open; and as we 


stepped forth 
into the an- 
cient burying 
ground it 





— rises the beautiful bell tower 


seemed that the day’s enchantment 
had but just begun, for a lovelier or 
more flowery garden in which to 
sleep the eternal sleep it would seem 
impossible to imagine ! 

The irregular triangle enclosed is 
not large; at one side it is bounded by 
the church, whose mellow, ivy-grown 
stones are velvety with moss, with 
here and there a crumbling hollow 
filled in with tufts of feathery green 
grasses; at the corner toward the road 
rises the beautiful bell tower, lifting 
its ancient chime against a sky blueas 
cornflowers; while joining this tower, 
and sosecluding the ground from the 





highway, runs an old moss-covered 
wall. 

As the eye surveys the narrow, 
flower-grown space thus enclosed, it 
seems incredible that the mortal part 
of more than five thousand souls has 
returned to dust within its borders! 
Yet, our monk assured us 
that such was the truth, ex- 
plaining how thousands of 
the early Indian converts lay 
buried in tiers, one above an- 
other; the tiers separated by 
walls, the worn capping-stones 
of which here and there 
cropped out above the level 
earth on which we trod. 

The tombs of the more im- 
portant families were usually 
placed above the ground; 
those of the Spanish viceroy 
and grandees of the early 
days being built pathetically 
close against the very walls of 
the church, clinging there as 
children cling to the skirts of 
a mother. 

Near one end of the enclos- 
ure, and shaded by a cluster 
of glossy-leaved banana trees, 
we came upon a most unusual 
and touching family sepul- 
chre; a large sarcophagus of 
gray, mossy plaster with a 
very tiny one, also of plaster, 
curiously embedded in it near 
the top. The little one of the 
long ago, who must so soon 
have followed the mother, 
thus nestles forever close over 
her quiet breast; and wrap- 
ping them round, year after year, the 
myrtle is weaving a coverlid of living 
green starred with blossoms blue as 
baby eyes. 

As we slowly passed on, following a 
flowery path beside the outer wall, I 
noticed that the picturesque gateway 
leading to the road was filled in with 
solid masonry, and inquired the reason. 

“Ah, Senorita,’ said the monk, 
“see, the graves are many, and the 
garden is small, so verysmall! It was 
many years ago that we closed yonder 
gateway to any new comer. Come, 
I will show you the last!” 

And following him a few paces, we 
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stood before a marble tomb almost 
completely hidden by the luxuriant 
leafage and flower-spangled boughs 
of a great Cherokee rose. 

“ Here, Senorita, here is the tomb 
of Clotilde. She came in the sweet 
flower of her youth, and none has en- 
tered since.” 

As the monk softly pronounced the 
name of the young girl who slept be- 
neath the roses, a strange quiver broke 
into his voice, and adreamy light came 
into his eyes. And bowing over the 
fragrant masses of bloom, we could not 
but wonder who was the sweet Clo- 
tilde of the bygone years; the last 
comer, whose soul had fared on into 
her heavenly kingdom whilst her mor- 
tal part passed intothis garden through 
the beautiful gateway that was there- 
after forever sealed, as following the 
passage of a queen. Clotilde? 

But the monk had paced quietly on, 
beyond the rose-covered tomb, and 
pausing beneath a fragrant orange 
tree, lifted his finger with a low 
‘Hark, Senora!” And presently a 
bird burst into a very ecstacy of song, 
from out the heart of a gay poinsettia 
that blazed near by in a tropic glory 
of scarlet. 

All about us, and up and down the 
narrow walks,clustered countless sweet 
blossomy things; tall rose trees, mag- 
nificent in fragrant flowering; broad- 
leaved bananas; the curious Chinese 
paper-tree, laden with soft balls of 
ivory bloom freighted with honey and 
murmurous with bees; great sprays of 
smilax; slender tree-dahlias lifting 
their fluted flowers high overhead; 
tufts of shining lilies glittering like 
burnished silver among masses of 
golden acacia bloom; deep orange-col- 
ored lantanias; the exquisite pure blue 
of plumbago flowers; and hosts of 
others unknown and undreamed of be- 
neath less kindly skies. 

As we lingered under a glowing clus- 
ter of acacias, the monk broke for me 
a branch of shining flowers, and ex- 
tending in his palm a bunch of ripened 
pods from the same tree, said: “In 
these, Senorita, you can carry a bit of 
our wealth away with you! Some of 
the purest gold of California is hidden 
in these little seeds.” 


As we thus loitered on, beneath the 
velvety blossoms and the tender azure 
sky, drinking in the perfume-laden air 
and the splendor of glowing color about 
us, as we saw the ancient tombs so over- 
hung and overspread with shining pet- 
als and the mortal dust beneath our 
feet so glorified into bloom, the spot 
became, and so dwellsin our memories, 
not a burial ground, but a gloricus 
immortal garden! Death seemed 
strangely divested of its sharp sor- 
row, and appealed to the senses only 
as might some vague, sweet regret. 

The living beauty of bud and bough 
was so real and imperishable that eter- 
nal life, sunny and gracious, seemed 
the only natural thought for the heart 
to harbor. 

And in the happy exaltation of this 
mood, our gentle guide, as if to lead 
our spirits literally nearer to the sky, 
conducted us out of the garden and 
through the monastery corridor to the 
foot of the lofty bell tower. Entering 
this, we climbed the winding stairway 
of stoné, and presently emerged in the 
beautiful belfry. 

Its dome of plaster-covered brick is 
very graceful, and colored, within, a 
soft old rose; the arched openings are 
of deeper red, and glowed richly 
against the brilliant blue December 
sky. The ancient bells, brought from 
Spain, cast of bronze and silver and 
interesting with their hand-wrought 
inscriptions, hung close beside us, fast- 
ened to the solid beams of the belfry 
by heavy thongs of sinew. And even 
as we looked, the cords tied to their 
clappers were pulled from below, and 
the chime pealed for midday. 

As, one by one, the mellow strokes 
announced to valley and mountain that 
my lord, the sun, had reached his meri- 
dian, westood quietly gazing, as in some 
enchanted dream, at the exceeding 
beauty of the scene beneath us. The 
violet mountains, the silvery sea, the 
verdant valley, all these the splendor 
of the cloudless noon overspread with 
a veil of such golden glory that our 
lips grew dumb and our eyes full of 
mist because of the strange spell of 
utter loveliness! 

And we knew, deep down in our 
hearts, that the world is not so old and 
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—our gentle guide conducted 


work-a-day as we are perhaps overapt on the golden California coast, we 
to deem it; that it still cherishes, in stood in one of the most impregnable 
certain happy regions, all the romance, strongholds of all those dreamed-of 
the poetry and rosy glamor of its heart-delights, and of a host of others, 
youthful years. And we knew also, undreamed, and realized only in this 
that, best of all, at that happy moment blessed land of the sunset! 


‘‘The Meanest Flower That Blows.” 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears; 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that so often lie too deep for tears. 


— Wordsworth. 


A Day’s March in the High Sierra. 


By Helen Gompertz LeConte. 


Photos by J. N. LeConte. 


furnish a good example of the 

changes and chances that may 
befall travelers in the high Sierra even 
in the course of a single day. 

Our plan was to descend into the 
Tehipite canyon by the Collins 
meadow trail, and follow up the river 
as far as possible, attempting the ford 
at ‘Broken Dutch Oven.” 

Tehipite runs east and west, parallel 
to Kings River canyon and about 
twenty miles north of it. As the trail 
descends two thousand, éight hundred 
feet in about two miles, and the rest 
of the way there are but few zigzags, 
one may imagine it to be as steep as 
will render travel possible. 

We started from the top about ten 
A.M.and leaving thesnowbanks and the 
cool fir forests, through which we had 
been traveling since seven A. M., made 
a downward plunge that soon brought 
us into a region of breathless heat. 

The narrow canyon, hemmed in by 


r HE incidents I am about torelate 


lofty walls of shining granite which 
held and reflected the sun’s rays, 
proved to be a veritable ‘‘hot-box.” 
The trail gave fine glimpses of Tehip- 
ite Dome, and snowy peaks gleam- 
ing far to the east tantalized our 
parched throats with their glistening 
coolness. 

The trail grew rougher as we de- 
scended, and the sharp, loose rocks 
hurt even through our thick-soled 
shoes. My tongue was beginning to 
swell, my head to swim, and my cour- 
age to ooze out, when a shout from 
below told me that the floor of the 
canyon had been reached. In a few 
moments I trod on level ground, but 
my legs still kept up an automatic 
bending at the knee which was ex- 
tremely ludicrous, for it looked as if 
I were treading on eggs. 

Who shall fitly describe our de- 
lirium of joy as we lay beside the 
splendid river and drank deeply of its 
cool, foaming waters? The rush and 
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power of it frightened us, for were we 
not expecting to cross it, and on foot, 
too? The descent had taken nearly 
three hours, but we had been de- 
layed about half an hour by an 
obstacle in the trail in the shape of 
a fallen tree. On account of the ex- 
treme steepness of the slope we could 
not go around the tree, and as it 
was too large to chop through, a 
graded ascent and descent was made 
in order to lead our pack animals 
over it. 

After drinking as much of the river 
as we could, we turned our attention 
to pasturing our patient mules, and 








— into the canyon by the Collins meadow trail 


while they luxuriated in a nice little 
meadow we strolled about through 
the long grass and found a beautiful 
resting place where arching oaks 
made a graceful frame for the great 
Dome. 

There we lingered a day or two, 
never tired of watching the play of 
light and shadow on that magnificent 
rock, rivalled only, in my opinion, by 
El Capitan and Half Dome in Yo- 
semite. 

Do you ask how we traveled up the 
canyon, and what adventures befell 
us while fording the river? That is, 
indeed, “‘ quite another story.” 


Love, hope, and joy on her decks are cheering 

Music will welcome her glad appearing 

And my heart will sing at her stately nearing 
When my ship comes in. 


— R. J. Burdette. 


Growing Tannic Plants and Trees. 
CALIFORNIA’S MINOR INDUSTRIES. 
By A. J. Wells. 


COMING industry of great im- 

portance to the state, and des- 

tined to be permanent and 
profitable, is the growing of plants 
and trees which yield a large per cent 
of tannic acid. The steady exhaus- 
tion of oak and hemlock forests has 
led capital invested in the production 
of leather to ransack the world for 
available substitutes. The demand is 
universal. New and less expensive 
tanning material is everywhere being 
sought. Australia ships tons of ac- 


cacia bark to England and France, 
while gambier from the East Indian 
archipelago is shipped to all parts of 
Europe and America. 

The inquiry for new supplies of 
material rich in tannin has brought to 
the front the canaigre or tanners’ 
dock. It has been used for two cen- 
turies in Mexico, and is indigenous in 
California. It grows wild as far north 
as the Kern valley, and doubtless can 
be domesticated in all the warmer val- 
leys and hillsides of thestate. Itdoes 
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well in soil so dry and sandy that noth- 
ing would seem to live there, but it 
does best on low, sandy and gravelly 
soils near river or water courses. The 
plant rises from one to three feet high, 
and the roots grow in clusters of three 
or four. Professor Hilgard of the Uni- 
versity of California says that the 
plant starts here with the first rains, 
blooms in January or February, per- 
fects seed about April, and then dies 
down. It is best propagated by plant- 
ing small roots left from the harvest- 
ing, and when soil and moisture are 
right will quadruple in one season. It 
will stand drought like a cactus, re- 
maining dormant for several seasons, 
and growing again when moisture 
comes. It roots about one foot under 
the surface, and the tubers look like 
the dahlia root. The old roots are 
black and rich in tannic acid. This is 
extracted by soaking the dried roots 
in cold water, or more rapidly in hot 
orby steaming. Three tons of green 
root will make one of dry, and this 
will yield half a ton of extract, hold- 
ing from sixty to sixty-five per cent of 
tannin. It is highly esteemed by tan- 
ners, being preferred for the rapidity 
with which it acts, and the fine color 
and high quality of leather produced. 

A factory to work up the wild plant 
has been established in New Mexico, 
but has not beensuccessful. Remote- 
ness at once from the markets of the 
coast and from the eastern centers is 
believed to have militated against the 
success of the enterprise. An effort 
was made to raise the plant near San 
Bernardino, but the roots were allowed 
to ferment before planting, and only 
a small portion of them grew. Every 
industry of this kind suffers at first from 
mistakes. There is good reason to 
think that this has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and that cultivated in 
our populous valleys and near to the 
large tanneries, it will be a profitable 
industry. The dried roots will find a 
ready market. 

Another source of profit will be 
found in cultivating one or more of 
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the acacias. The common name is 
wattle, and three or four varieties are 
twice as rich in tannin as the best oak 
bark. The treeis a native of Austra- 
lia, but might as well have been in- 
digenous in California, so readily does 
it grow here. The four varieties grown 
for shade or ornament yield from 
twenty-six to thirty-three per cent of 
tannic acid. From Australia large 
quantities of the bark are shipped to 
England and France, where it com- 
mands from $32 to $42 per ton. It is 
said to yield about $25 per acre in its 
native land, and the wood for fuel is 
worth as much more. It is believed 
that the tannin in the wattles is not 
available for the finer grades of leather, 
but tanners find it economical to use 
with other material. 

We have thousands of acres of arid 
land that will grow the black wattles 
and pay handsomely. It furnishes 
two sources of income, bark and cord- 
wood, and the market for both will be 
an expanding one. As a tree along 
division lines it takes but little room; 
is not a voracious feeder like the eu- 
calyptus, and is at once ornamental 
and profitable. It can be cut at about 
six years old, and should beso planted 
as to yield an annual crop. The blos- 
soms are fragrant and the foliage ex- 
quisite, and it will grow in the most 
arid regions and on the poorest soil. 
About four hundred trees can be 
planted to the acre, and it is propa- 
gated from the seed. 

Gambier does not rank high in 
quality, yet tanners constantly and 
profitably employ it, and if it pays to 
import tannic acid from far-off India, 
there must be a market for the better 
product which, as plant or tree, we 
can easily and abundantly raise at 
home. A first principle of commerce 
is to get supplies where they are most 
accessible. This is one of the attrac- 
tions of California, that it isa land full 
of undeveloped possibilities. As one 
of the by-products of the farm, can- 
aigre and the wattle promise to pay 
in gold coin. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers; 


Little we see in nature that is ours. 


— Wordsworth 








Summer Trips to the Sierra. 
By Thomas Magee. 


vada should not be made too 

early. The majority of people 
go to the mountains between the first 
of June and the middle of July, while 
they should go between the middle of 
July and the first, or even the fif- 
teenth, of October. During the six 
weeks following the first of June the 
streams are all high, the weather is 
frequently quite cold and windy, and, 
above all, rain falls nearly every day. 
The mountain flowers and grasses, 
too, are not full grown then, nor have 
the odors of the woods been fully dis- 
tilled by sun heat. There cannot be 
the same freedom of outdoor life when 
the ground is wet and when all the 
streams are full. Wind and rain are 
both drawbacks to enjoyment. 

In all other portions of the Sierra 
Nevada but in their yosemites, the 
late summer and the early and late fall 
are by far the best seasons for camp- 
ing, tramping or riding. Indeed, of 


G races trips to the Sierra Ne- 


all three of these periods, the late fall 
is much the best — say from the first of 
September till the fifteenth of Octo- 
ber, although between the twenty-first 
of September and the first of October 
equinoctial storms and rain, or even 
brief snow flurries, may be expected. 
But after such brief rain or snow the 
woods and weather are in a state of 
perfection. The moisture lays the 
dust on the surface without soaking 
the ground, and after the long heat of 
summer, the distillation of the rich 
balsamic odors of the coniferous woods 
is most strongly noticeable. The still 
Indian summer air is full and deeply 
restful, while the nights are sharp 
with just the necessary degree of frost 
required to tone up relaxed muscles 
and tingle with true tonic jaded 
nerves. 

These facts all residents of the Si- 
erra Nevada between elevations of 
five thousand to ten thousand feet are 
fully aware of, but tourists at large 
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know practically nothing of them. 
One who visits Lake Tahoe between 
June ist and July 15th is almost cer- 
tain to experience the drawbacks 
named, and because of them may not 
care to visit the lake again, especially 
if he or she has then experienced the 
common occurrence of being seasick 
in a steamer trip upon it. Whereas, 
if the trip had been made in the late 
fall the visitor would become an au- 
tumn devotee of the woods and moun- 
tains, and yearly worship at their 
shrine of unsurpassed peace, beauty 
and enjoyment. I will by no means 
say that a day in those mountain courts 
is then better than a thousand ear- 
lier ones, for at all times and with all 
enumerated drawbacks at certain sea- 
sons, they are still glorious health re- 
sorts; but it is certain that one week 
in Indian summer in them is worth 
many days at times less propitious for 
the highest enjoyment. 

It is not possible to find a more per- 
fect climate than that which the Si- 
erra Nevada possesses from, say, the 
fifteenth of August until the same 
date in October, with ten days out be- 
tween the twenty-first of September 
and the close of October. Rain and 





—clear sunshine and remarkable peace 


wind, as I have said, may be expected 
during those ten days. The effect of 
the brief rain is wholly beneficial. It 
lays the dust, and with the sun’s al- 
chemic power odors are then distilled 
more delightful and fragrant than 
those experienced at any other sea- 
son whatever. Tyndall showed how 
blue clouds might be chemically cre- 
ated in the laboratory so intense and 
beautiful that the blue of humid 
European skies was a lack-lustre one 
by comparison. But he had not seen 
the blue Sierra skies in late autumn. 
If he had the blue clouds of the labor- 
atory would not, perhaps, have been 
so highly praised. But, perhaps, the 
main point about the Sierra in late 
autumn is theirstillness, the perfection 
of their clear sunshine and their re- 
markable peace. The seat of real rest 
cure is then there to be found. This 
rest is not taken in the close air of a 
bedroom, where the horizon consists of 
a ceiling and four walls—a prolonged 
monotony, which many think is 
enough to make a sane man or woman 
mad—but is enjoyed in ‘“‘that upper 
country, that better land ” of our moun- 
tains, where the air, while perfectly 
still, yet seems resonant with a music 
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that only the higher senses can hear 
and the better self absorb and appre- 
ciate. And when by night, in the 
dry, clear, cold and intensely still air, 
one camps out, as I did last fall, and 
sees not the stars through the conifer- 
ous trees alone, but set and apparently 
lightly woven into their leafy texture 
in the most sparkling glow and purity, 
the experience can never be forgotten. 
The late fall is the time for camp 
fires. The frosty and then exceed- 
ingly dry air produces the most per- 
fect oxygenation of the resiny wood 
and creates the most beautiful, because 
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that exercise. But the most delicate 
people can enjoy the mountains in the 
fall; indeed, that is immeasurably the 


best time for them to go there. Those 


who cannot walk or ride on horseback 
can go in a boat and camp on 
the shores of Tahoe, always on the 
western side of the lake because it is 
the most sheltered. One can carry all 
needed camping articles in a boat, 
mattresses pillows and blankets, as 
well as every kind of cooking utensil 
and abundant provisions. A _ hired 
boat will not cost over seventy-five 
cents or a dollar a day, and two dol- 








most lambent, flames—cloven tongues 
of the purest fire tossing themselves 
into the dark night air, uprising, re- 
joicing; souls of cheer and creators of 
companionship and comfort. 

I have, for over twenty-five years, 
had two seasons for visiting the Sierra 
Nevada, the late fall and the deep 
snowy winter season. I have spoken 
of the pleasure, the beauty and the 
advantages of the former; I need not 
refer to winter trips and snow-shoeing, 
for not one person ina thousand would 
be interested in or would engage in 





—the real rest cure ts there to be found 


lars and fifty cents a day for a man to 
help in the cooking and to do the 
pulling. This is cheaper than hotel 
life and immeasurably more free and 
enjoyable. A new camp can be en- 
joyed every night. Strolis in the 
woods back from the lake can be had 
when desired. Two or three camp- 
chairs can be taken, and a rough table 
should in all cases be set up. One 
visit to any portion of the high Sierra 
in the fall season is productive of so 
much healthy enjoyment, that one 
will long to indulge in it again. 








Seed Farms of Santa Clara. 


By Ednah Robinson. 
Photos by J. O. Tucker. 


Depew had no hesitation in de- 

claring the richest in the world, 
and Bayard Taylor more conserva- 
tively numbered among the three most 
beautiful valleys of earth, which Cali- 
fornians have named the Garden Spot 
of the state, basing their claim on the 
superb climate, the rich alluvial soil, 
and the abundance of artesian water; 
in the valley of Santa Clara the ele- 
ment of chance enters but remotely 
into the industries of men. There 
Nature relinquishes her caprices as 
fickle mistress or wilful coquette, for- 
gets to storm, to freeze with her icy 
kiss, or to lower into lethargy with her 
tropic moods, and becomes the cheer- 
ful handmaid of him she serves. 

One of the promising industries in 
the Santa Clara valley is seed-growing. 
Already there are at least twelve seed 
companies flourishing there. The va- 
riety of soils affords hospitality for all 


ia that valley which Chauncey M. 


sorts of plants, and as far as natural 
advantages are concerned, the valley 
is favored with all the gifts that would 
make it the flower-seed producing 
country for the world’s supply. That 
it is not apt to become such hurriedly 
is due to other reasons. 

The pioneer seed enterprise was 
started in Santa Clara in 1875 by a Mr. 
R. W. Wilson. Before coming to Cali- 
fornia, his trip being a health-quest, 
Mr. Wilson had been in the seed busi- 
ness in Rochester, N. Y., and had al- 
ready established a trade with dealers 
in lettuce, onion and. carrot seed. He 
was not slow to see the advantages 
that the well-favored Santa Clara val- 
ley held over the eastern farm, and his 
decision to carry on his work in Cali- 
fornia was quickly made. His connec- 
tion with eastern houses pushed his 
project toward success. When his 
health failed, a friend, Mr. C. C. Morse, 
took up the work that his energy and 
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industry have since made prominent. 
He entered into partnership, first, with 
Mr. A. L. Kellogg, a retired clergy- 
man, and, ten years later, with his son, 
Mr. Lester IL. Morse, who has, since 
his father’s death, managed the large 
industry. 

The Morse farms include four at 
Gilroy — near the Pacheco pass — the 
outlet before the days of the railroad 
of the trade from the San Joaquin val- 
ley; three at Santa Clara, and one at 
Bradford island on the San Joaquin 
river—two thousand acres in all. 


From the Gilroy farms alone, it is said, : 
comes half of the onion-seed supply of ; 


the United States. ‘he onion bulbs 
are raised at Gilroy, but it has been 


proved more profitable to transplant ; 


them for the second year, when they 
seed, to the farm on the San Joaquin. 
Onions flourish in that rich soil of de- 
cayed tules, and protected by the in- 
land climate, they escape that blight 
which is the bane and problem of 
onion-seed growers. Experiments 
with onion seed in the San Joaquin 
valley have been so successful that 
producers are looking toward that re- 
gion for the best results. So far, they 
have seemed to solve the difficulty. 
Obviously, biennials exact more care 
and expense than annuals, requiring 
through the winter, protection from 
frost and flood, but they command cor- 
respondingly higher prices. Among 


the biennials are carrots, leeks, celery, } 


parsnips, parsley and salsify. A large 
variety of seed, vegetable and flower, 
is produced in the gardens, and many 
other kinds have been included on 
former lists that are no longer profit- 
able. A success, horticulturally con- 
sidered, may be a financial failure, 
and many “items” are withdrawn be- 
cause of a weak market. The demand 
varies, especially for flower seeds. 
Certain kinds are called for from time 
to time, but are not grown continu- 
ously. Decidedly, there is a fashion 
in flowers, and the vogue of sweet pea, 
cosmos or aster is the seedsman’s op- 
portunity. Hardly a season passes 
that some hitherto slighted plant is 
not dragged out from field or back- 
yard obscurity, and given the care that 
may make its blossom, for a space, the 
queen of the garden. 
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CUPID SWEET PEAS ON THE SUNNYVALE FARM, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











In these gardens, the majors, as they 
are called, are lettuce, onion and sweet 
pea seed. All of the worthy varieties 
of lettuce, about seventy-five, are car- 
ried; and of onions, there are twenty- 
five varieties. Until the present there 
has not been much profit from radish 
and carrot seed, owing to the competi- 
tion with Europe, but since the high 
tariff was put on these seeds from 
France and Germany, they are being 
grown more extensively. 

The United States cannot yet com- 
pete with foreign countries in the pro- 
duction of spinach seed, for the cost of 
production has kept close to the sell- 
ing price, made low by the cheap seed 
from European farms where the cost 
of labor is slight. 

To the seed-producer the culture of 
flowers for seed is the most attractive 
division of his task. It is also the 
most laborious, involving much hard 
work and almost endless detail. The 
tendency of all flowers is to sport and 
to rogue; to produce flowers of a dif- 
ferent shape and color from the parent 
plants, or to revert to the original 
strain —to the wild or common flower 
from which all the varieties have come. 
All the “roguing,” the weeding and 
selecting must be done while the plant 
isin blossom — differing from the or- 
der followed in raising vegetables for 
seed, when all selecting is done, and 
the type is determined before the blos- 
soming period — and this. takes time, 
care andexperience. Every color and 
shade of every variety of each species, 
as well as each species, must be kept 
separate, and there is no little labor 
involved in keeping distinct the many 
varieties of the long list of flowers 
when one flower alone may have as 
many as two hundred varieties. 

It may be a difference of shade, size 
or color that determines a “sport,” but 
also, it may be a difference of time 
between blossoming periods. Late 
blooming plants must be kept apart 
from those which blossom early. A 
plant whose blooms are the same color 
as the variety it is found among, but 
“off” in shade, must come out; thrown 
away if valueless; placed in the trial 
grounds if in any way significant or 
worthy. Though sports are often 
worthless, yet from them have come 
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many of the best original varieties, 
and careful roguing distinguishes and 
separates the good, throws out the 
poor and the untrue, and it is the in- 
telligence which directs the selection 
that determines the merit of the seed- 
grower’s stock. 

Many flowers that have been raised 
here for seed are no longer in demand; 
others, as hollyhocks and verbenas, 
have but a limited market, and there 
are some that cannot yet be raised 
with profit on account of the keen 
competition with foreign countries. 
Nasturtium seed, for example, can be 
raised and harvested in Europe, 
shipped here, and admitted without 
duty — for there is no tariff on flower 
seed — and can be bought for iess than 
the cost of harvesting it here. It does 
not pay to raise the cheaper varieties 
of nasturtiums. About twenty kinds 
are raised in the Morse gardens, and 
these are the choicest and most ex- 
pensive. It is a costly crop to harvest, 
for all the seed falls to the ground, and 
has to be gathered when the seeding 
is past. Asters in great variety are 
cultivated, cosmos and marigolds, but 
the favorite and most profitable is the 
flower of the people, as it has been 
aptly termed —the sweet pea. 

To supply the demand for sweet pea 
seed, from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of this one flower. Where 
fifty pounds was the extent of the crop 
fifteen years ago, last year one hun- 
dred and ten tons were harvested. 
Fifteen years ago there were not more 
than ten or twelve named varieties; 
there are now listed nearly two hun- 
dred, and many are waiting to be in- 
cluded in the list, after they have been 
given to the public by the dealer who 
buys for the first year the sole right of 
introduction. To the Morse company 
are accredited twenty-five original va- 
rieties of the tall or climbing type, and 
they are the originators of the bush 
and cupid type. In 1894 the first 
dwarf, white, was discovered, and 
called Cupid. It was crossed with 
the tall type, re-crossed with the 
second successful Cupid, and since 
then there have been as many as oné 
hundred varieties of the dwarf sweet 
pea, all of which have taken Cupid as 
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SPINACH GOING TO SEED 
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a surname, 


From the tall variety it 
resembles, a dwarf takes the name that 
distinguishes its kind, as the Blanche 
Ferry Cupid, whose blossom is identi- 
cal with that of the tall Blanche Ferry, 
though stalk and plant are diminutive. 
Of the type called the bush, the first, 
which came as a sport, was given the 
name of “Gray Friar,’ and since 
1897, when it was introduced, there 
have been at least fifty varieties of 
this type. 

The sweet pea being the specialty, 
more care has been expended on its 
culture than on any other flower, and 
a great many experiments in cross- 
fertilizing have been made. This cross- 
ing breaks up the strain and causes the 
plants to sport freely, and it is among 
these sports that are numbered some 
of the best varieties. Many disap- 
pointments attend this part of the 
work. Often, the most carefully made 
selection will fail; it may not “come 
true,” but when it does, it brings profit 
and distinction. 

California’s claim for her home- 
raised seed is that it has more vitality— 
germinates more readily, and holds its 
value longer —than seed grown else- 
where. On soil and climate depend 
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the vigor of plant, blossom and seed, 
and the soil and climate of California, 
more especially of the Santa Clara 
valley, have proved to be peculiarly 
adapted for vigorous seed stock. It 
was as early as 1792 that Vancouver 
described the soil in that vicinity to 
be a “rich, productive mold, superior 
to any I had before seen in America;” 
and if a perfect climate is one that has 
no extremes, neither enervating heat 
nor destructive frosts, a heavy winter 
rainfall and a long, dry summer — the 
ideal summer for the harvesting of 
crops—few fogs and mild _ breezes, 
then it is to be found in the Santa 
Clara valley. 

These seed farms are so located as 
to meet the different requirements of 
the wide variety of seed produced. 
In the swamps, to “fill in,” are toma- 
toes; on the rich tule land of the San 
Joaquin, onions; and carrots, sweet 
peas, asters and nasturtiums are by 
the coast. If hot, dry summers are 
needed, there is the farm on the San 
Joaquin; if fogs and moisture, there 
are the ranches at Aptcs and Gilroy; 
if a moderate climate through wet and 
dry seasons, there is the Santa Clara 
valley. 
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THE SEA GARDENS + 
OF SANTA CATALINA. < ; 


BY EVALEEN STEIN. 


Lightly let the boat go drifting, ( 
Neither hand nor oar uplifting, \ 
Let no motion fret the ocean, and no sail be now Cs 


unfurled; 
Stranger than Aladdin’s story, Y 2 
Lo, the dream-surpassing glory 


And the marvel unimagined of the limpid underworld! 


Gaze within the magic mirror 
Of the water, crystal clearer 


Than the gleaming glass enchanted made by Merlin’s 
sorcery; 


And behold the secrets hidden 
Through the ages, till unbidden 


Sons of men came sailing, sailing down the blue 
Pacific sea. 


See the pearl-encrusted portals 
Of the caverns, wherein mortals 


Dare not pierce with earthly vision, dare not fare 
with feet profane; 


Coral-columned halls with golden 
Thrones in emerald deeps withholden, 


Lit with sparkling amber splendor, where the merry 
mermen reign. 
























































See the long kelp banners flying 
From their gardens underlying 
All the rare transparent surface of this sunny 
southern sea; 
Grasses, shot with silver spangles, 
Wreathed and caught in starry tangles 
Of the purple ocean-pansy and the fringed anemone. 


And the brilliant sea-weeds scattered, 
Like a gay mosaic shattered 
In a million shining fragments over all the ocean 
floor; 
While the bright-hued fish go darting 
In swift journeys, meeting, parting, 
Weaving gold and scarlet patterns through the water 


evermore. 
Through the light that throbs and quivers 
\ Down the depths, and breaks and shivers 
Into splintered flakes of brightness, that so melt and 
interfuse 
fe) Into all such strangest ranges 


Of translucent color changes, 
That the eye is thrilled, bewildered, with their rare 
enchanting hues. . 


Ah, would thus upon the gleaming 
Southern sea, in happy dreaming 
We might drift and drift forever! never shoreward 
guide the keel! 
Azure skies, forever smiling, 
Into visions sweet beguiling, 
And beneath our boat the splendor of those rosy 
dreams made real! 
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Des iy ~ — 
JERS SSCS 
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Playing golf or read- 
ON LOOKING TO ing a novel beneath 
CALIFORNIA FOR 
THE WINTER an orange tree are 

forms of recreation 
more entertaining to the average cit- 
izen than sitting beside a steam pipe 
and watching snowflakes on the win- 
dow pane. One suggests California 
in winter; the other isa New England, 
or middle state picture. Every season 
the far-westward trend of travel grows. 
The sensible man, who can live where 
he pleases, prefers sunshine and flow- 
ers to icicles and frost. 

Already thousands of people are 
wondering and worrying about the 
coming winter, and their chances for 
getting through in comfort. To all 
these, California beckons, and points 
to summer-in-winter scenes all over 
the state. By the seashore, in the 
mountains, in the cities, are attractive 
resting places. Golf, tennis, walking, 
wheeling and riding, are possible rec- 
reations. The so-called rainy season, 
as the winter months are known, is 
suggestive of discomfort only to the 
stranger. The Californian knows full 
well the rare delight of the clear, blue 
sky, and crisp, sharp air of a morning 
after a shower. Some of the winter 
charms of picturesque Santa Barbara 
are told elsewhere in this number of 
SUNSET. There are equal attractions 


at other points, according to the taste 
of the visitor—at San Diego, at Los 
Angeles, at Monterey, at Pasadena, at 
Paso Robles, at San Francisco. 


Toilers as well as 
tourists are wanted 
and welcomed in Cal- 
ifornia. No state of- 
fers more of comfort and reward in 
return for expenditure of energy and 
effort. There are thousands of things 
to be done, and millions are needed to 
do them. There are undeveloped 
Klondikes in the Sierra, and waiting 
fortunes in field and forest. With ten 
times its present population the big 
state would not be crowded. Work is 
here to be done and men and women 
are needed to do it—not men and 
women who seek ‘positions,’ but 
those who are self-reliant, and are de- 
termined to win independence. The 
recent offerings by the overland rail- 
roads of low colonist rates for the 
round trip to California brought many 
thousands hither to look over the land. 
Many remained. In the recent Ep- 
worth League pilgrimage came hun- 
dreds of prospective residents. But 
there’s room for more and the coming 
months of fall and winter are excellent 
times for sightseeing. 
Why not westward ho? 


ON CALIFORNIA 
FOR PROFIT 
AS WELL AS 
RECREATION 


To those who have often looked on 
California and its wonders as more 
picturesque than useful there are two 
instructive articles in this number of 
SUNSET. One tells of the Morse seed- 
raising farms—an industry that has 
grown great from small beginnings. 
In later numbers other places of sim- 
ilar character throughout the state will 
be described and pictured. The other 
paper treats of the odd industry of 
growing tannic plants, for which there 
is increasing demand. 
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Railway Notes. 





On July 9th Mr. E. H. Fitzhugh, formerly 
General Manager, Central of Vermont, was 
appointed assistant to the President of the 
Southern Pacific. 

gm 

On July 10th Mr. J. M. Herbert, formerly 
General Superintendent of the Iron Moun- 
tain, was appointed Manager of the Pacific 
System, Southern Pacific, vice Mr. J. A. Fill- 
more, who resigned after thirty years of 
service. 

gm 

The jurisdiction of Dr. M. Gardner, Super- 
intendent and Chief Surgeon of the Southern 
Pacific Hospital Department at San Fran- 
cisco, has been extended to include all lines 
on the Atlantic System, between El Paso and 
New Orleans. o 


Special Sunday excursion tickets have been 
placed on sale in the San Joaquin valley, at 
oue fare for the round trip. By the con- 
venient arrangement of train service, passen- 
gers from the valley will have from 7:55 a. M. 
to 5:00 or 5:30 Pp. M. in San Francisco, thus 
giving them the whole day in the city without 
missing any time from business. 


gm 


Mr. T. M. Schumacher, General Agent of 
the Union Pacific at San Francisco, has been 
appointed Traffic Manager of the Oregon 
Short Line, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City. of 


Mr. J. M. Crawley, formerly General Agent 
of the Rio Grande Western Railway at San 
Francisco, has been appointed General Pas- 
senger and Freight Agent of the Sierra Rail- 
way, with headquarters at Jamestown. 


ga 


The California State Fair is to be held 
at Sacramento, from August 31st to Sep- 
tember 14th, for which rates of one fare and 
one-third will be made from all points in 
California to Sacramento and return. This 
will be a good opportunity to secure a com- 
prehensive view of the progress of the state 
during the past year. 

o 


The Passenger Department of the Southern 
Pacific has issued a very fine engraving, in 
colors, of the Big Tree known as the ‘‘ Grizzly 
Giant,” in the Mariposa Big Tree Grove, 
Yosemite Valley. The tree is surrounded by 
a troop of United States cavalry, and affords 
a striking contrast between the size of the 
mounted men and the tree, which is ninety 
feet around and over three hundred feet 
high. The engraving brings out the color of 
the Big Tree bark with striking effect. The 
picture is mailed to any address on receipt of 
ten cents to cover the cost of tube and 
postage. 


Mr. B. A. Worthington, who was private 
secretary to the late General Manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company, Mr. A. N. Towne, 
and atterward statistician to the Operating 
Department, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Tucson Division on July 22d, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Epes Randolph, who resigned to 
take the position of General Manager of the 
Los Angeles electric lines. 


gm 


The beautifully illustrated Yosemite book- 
let, recently issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific, has created 
favorable comment wherever it has gone. It 
is considered the most artistic representation 
of this wonderful region ever published. The 
book contains a short introduction, and then 
the pictures are left to tell the story. Nota 
little interest is added to the book by the 
terse yet significant and picturesquely worded 
captions at the foot of each picture. 


o 


A Joint Agency of the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association will be established in 
San Francisco from October 3d to November 
15th, for the purpose of validating the special- 
rate tickets of delegates to the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, which opens 
in San Francisco on October 3d. No tickets 
will be countersigned before October 3d. 


o 


It is announced that passengers holding 
tickets reading over the Union Pacific Rail- 
way to points beyond Cheyenne or Denver 
can secure, without charge, from the Ticket 
Agent at Ogden, tickets for a side ride from 
that point to Salt Lake City and return. 


o 


Low rates have been made from points in 
California to Louisville, Ky., and return, on 
account of the Triennial Conclave of the 
Knights Templar, to be held in that city Au- 
gust 27th to 3lst. These tickets will be sold 
on August 20th and 21st. They will be good 
for sixty days from date of sale, and stop- 
overs will be permitted on the going and 
return trips east of California and west of the 
Missouri river; of St. Louis if not through a 
Missouri river point, and west of Memphis, 
New Orleans or St. Paul. 


gm 


The great circus of the Ringling Brothers 
will travel over the Southern Pacific lines 
during the months of August and September, 
making twenty-nine stands. Special rates 
will be made in each case from nearby points. 
This famous circus travels in 64 cars, employs 
an army of 525 people, and has the largest 
three-ring tent that has ever been brought 
west, to say nothing of the excellent menag- 
erie and the usual side attractions. 

























Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed. 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 





Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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~ SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
’ HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR. HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT 1S THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 

















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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If exact information about special sections of California is desired write to 
the Association Officers named in the following list. Simply ask for facts 
wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET Magazine and a ready 
and prompt response is assured: 


Biggs Board of Trade, Secretary, Hiram C. Hinds, Biggs, Butte Co. 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, President, C. A. Edwards 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, Secretary, F. H. Lord 

Berkeley Board of Trade, President, W. H. Waste 

Campbell Board of Trade, Secretary, C. H. Whitmore, Campbell, Santa Clara Co. 
Claremont Pomological Club, Secretary, E. Squire 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Secretary, Edwin Rhodes 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, W. B. Dennett 

Haywards Board of Trade, Secretary, W. O. Emerson 

Hanford Chamber of Commerce, President, D. R. Cameron 

Ione Board of Trade, President, J. F. Adams 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, President, A. Haas 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Secretary, Frank Wiggins 

Los Angeles New Wholesalers’ Board of Trade, Secretary. I. B. Newton 
Lodi Board of Trade, Secretary, C. M. Ferdun 

long Beach Board of Trade, President, P. E. Hatch 

Marysville Board of Trade, President, E. A. Forbes; Secretary, A. C. Irwin 
Merced Board of Trade, Secretary, H. L. Johnstone 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, Secretary, J. F. Madden 

Oakland Board of Trade, Secretary, Craigie Sharp 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, E. Tucker 

Pomona Board of Trade, Secretary, C. B. Messenger 

Pasadena Board of Trade, Secretary, J. M. Sickler 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Assoc ation, Secretary, W. S. Hoyt, Fresno 
Redondo Board of Trade, Secretary, S. D. Barkley 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Secretary, D. M. Burnett, San Jose 
San Rafael Board of Trade, Secretary, D. W. Martens 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Secretary, E. F. Bernhard, Stockton 
Sacramento Development Association, Secretary, F. E. Wright, Colusa 
Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, M. R. Beard 

San Leandro Board of Trade, Secretary, C. Rinderspacker 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Jacinto 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, E. Scott 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Secretary, Calvin FE. Brown 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, Secretary, C. A. Rickets 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, Secretary, J. B. Titus 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, President, J. C. Campbell 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Secretary, G. P. Schaffer, Modesto 
Sonoma County Board of Trade, Secretary, F. Micheltree, Sonoma 
Sonoma Valley Board of Trade, Secretary, C. C. Donovan, Santa Rosa 
Ventura Board of Trade, Secretary, Hyde Chaffee 

Visalia Board of Trade, Secretary, D. E. Perkins 

Woodland Board of Trade, Secretary, E. P. Huston 

California State Board of Trade, Secretary, J. A. Filcher, San Francisco 


Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 613 Market St., San Francisco 
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b igs great transcontinental route, through Salt Lake 

City by way of the Rio Grande Western Railway 
and its connections, appeals very strongly to the travel- 
ing public, not only because of its unequaled attractions 
in scenery, its Western pioneer history, the topograph- 
ical similarity of the great Salt Lake basin to the Holy 
Land, with its Mormon Temples and edifices, and other 
interesting features along the route, but also because of 
itt THREE SPLENDIDLY-EQUIPPED FAST TRAINS 
across the continent daily. 

No European trip of equal length can compare with 
thet from Ogden or Salt Lake to Denver, via this route, in 
grandeur of scenery or wealth of novel interest. Requests 
for detailed information or literature cheerfully complied 
with by 


GEO. W. HEINTZ, J. D. MANSFIELD, . W. THOMPSON, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., General Agent, General Agent, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 124 3d St., Portland, Or. 625 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to New Orleans; alsoSan Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
Also to St. Louis, via E] Paso, Flatonia and Waco. 
WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room wn po Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining car between San Francisco 
and Fresno, Mojave and Los Angeles; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and seg. 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver an 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco SUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles SATURDAYS to Chicago, via 
Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 


No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Standard Buffet Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to St. Louis,via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

Tourist — Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Franciscoto Ogden. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


, From Les Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco; also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also 
Fresno to San Francisco; Double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San Francisco. Free 
Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San Francisco. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Cincinnati FRIDAYS; from New Orleans 
TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 

From Washington, D. C.. MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From — TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily —Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Los Angeles and Mojave, and Fresno 
and San Francisco. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dinin 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha an 
Denver. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 


From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 
Vestibuled Standard Buffet Sleeping Car St. Louis 
to San Francisco, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 


Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 


From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. is- OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

and Sacramento to Portland. also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- to San Francisco, via Tacoma and Portland. 


ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. No. 11. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 











ret s t Cl FC] I itis said that from the summit 1 Ep a = be 

seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
be ania ara a ey any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world. 


San Jose is the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 

Ch e Ci ty of Ss an a ose one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
“s a garden » Be m Soe fon ~y > aaa 

you ave traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 

Che Botel Vendome lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, ‘and require superior 


hotel accommodations, the 


The Uendome Stables ...Photel Vendome 


Send for beautifully illustrated 


Che Li ck Obse ra t or 4 pn eg Fg Wie and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 





























Sixty Bushels of Corn per Acre 


CALIFORNIA is not a Corn State, but there are a few favored places in it where the 
best of corn is being raised. One of these places is the 


Laguna de Tache Grant in Fresno and Kings Counties in the center of the State. 
This land grows corn and all the crops raised by the 
eastern farmer, as well as all the California Fruits. It is being sold in ten-acre tracts or larger at 


$35.00 to $50.00 per acre including perpetual water right under which water for irrigation is 
furnished at an annual cost of 62% cents per acre. 











If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure to look over 
the Laguna. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vVic&-PRESIDENT W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
on UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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Buy a Home in California =" 


FLOWERS” 











TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOOK IRRIGATION DAM 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED. ..cccsccces San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy | SPATE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURISTS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 





























“The Old Curiosity Shop’? 


GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘“‘ Kamalas” incense sticks. 








Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


conresPONnD WiTH MT. WHITNEY POWER CO. - ~- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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PROF. W. H. DAILEY, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘‘T was in the water an hour yesterday and 
found it, even at this time of year, none to cold 
for enjoyable bathing.” 


Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 
Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 

‘Vanderbilt, you and I have been everywhere, 
but nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,” 
and inthis Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 
1900, says: 

‘The last coast resort visited before turning 
our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, andin many 

ways the best was reserved for the last. Santa 
Cruz is styled ‘“‘ The Gem of the Pacific,’ andis 
on the north coast of Monterey Bay. It hasthe 
finest beach we saw in California. Flowers 
bloom there the year round. ‘That I saw 
fuchsias twenty feet high and three inches in 
diameter, growing like trees, callas by the 
billions with blossoms fully eight inches across, 
marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 
23, 1900, says: 

‘“This morning our train was run around the 
bay to Santa Cruz, which isa flourishing city 
of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely located 
on the hillsides and valleys overlooking the 
bay and broad Pacific. It has an admirable 
climate, flowers blooming the year around, 
and roses growing to perfection on trees and 
vines almost house-high. In the drive we were 
taken along the cliffs, beneath which the ocean 
waves broke incessantly over the rocksand sent 
the spray highin air, and we also sawin opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one 
in use.” 


For further information as to this beautiful 
CITY OF THE HOLy Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 








SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WwRiTe FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND ItL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING A 
5c. STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DaLtas, TEXAS 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


The Pan-American Special 
A Magnificent New Train. 
Lv. Chicago daily 6.00 p.m., Ar. Buffalo 7.45. m. 
Ly. Buffalo daily 7.30 p. m., Ar. Chicago 9.30 a.m. 
Stop-over at Niagara Falls and Buffalo on through 
tickets to the East. 
O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’) Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 
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FROM THE RIVER, THIS, PERHAPS THE MOST MAJESTIC OF NATURE'S GREAT 
MOUNTAIN CARVINGS, FITTINGLY RESEMBLES A CROUCHING LION. 





| EL CAPITAN | 









A SERIES OF 


Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 










presenting more artistically the wonderful features 
of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 







JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
San Francisco, Cal. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 
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Coronado Beach Tent City 


Became Famous in One Year 2 1900 
Because It Delighted the People 


with its comfortableness, cleanliness and healthfulness 
and surprised them with its economy and the courtesy 
of its employees. Every day spent at this delightful 


SUMMER RESORT 


makes you glad you are here. The sailing, rowing, 
drifting with the tide, the concerts, dances, tally-ho 
parties, the bathing, lounging, fishing, golf and tennis, 
each and all contribute to your happy contentment 
































WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


TO 








E. S. BABCOCK, Coronado Beach, Cal. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 200 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 






































OTEL 
ARCADIA 


SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 
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FLOWERS, MUSIC, GOLF 
LINKS, BOWLING ALLEY, 
CROQUET GROUNDS, 
BILLIARD ROOM, BOATS, 
FISHING PIERS, PORCE-. 
LAIN BATH TUBS, AND A 
REMODELED FISH GRILE. 





WM. E. ZANDER, Manager 





Santa Monica is quickly reached 

from Los Angeles by } 

Pacific trains and electric car each 
thirty minutes. 


q 











i.) 


INTERNATIONAL | 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of *‘ Sunset”’ | 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 




















cAmertcan Citizens....... 


Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 


They will habe the | 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the : 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 














For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 


SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS AANGELES, CAL. 
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CREATAS TEA EET, 


Pete 





“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
mncarion system = GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


WILL COST 
$11.25 os ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 


























Do you want a ranch in Southern California? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December, when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season’s irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period of about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 
town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 
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Che Greatest 








Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, California 


**California is wonderful. A 
$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
ayear. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 

has not gone to me * to wie - 

usspoke Chaun- 
Che Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, for a man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not —. a — 

A few facts about Riverside that will 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
—never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems PR 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the “9 a 204 iL invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen . 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
or pri Tennis rie The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- - P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein ‘ 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


DP. S. Castleman, Secretary 


Riverside, California 
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GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 
‘ of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 
J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd.,. GUAYMAS, MEXICO 




















Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
8 THE TIME TO COME TO 


CALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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Have you seen the 
GRIZZLY GIANT 


Chief among Sequoias 
of California's Mariposa 
Grove? It's worth going 
round the world to see, but 
if you cannot do that, get 
its photograph in colors, 
just issued, and study there 
the details of this forest 
wonder. That tree is a fair 
example of the marvels of 
forest growth found in 
California, and this picture, 
showing bark and foliage 
in all the glory of Nature's 
painting, is no less a mar- 
vel of art engraving. It's a 
treasure that tells its own 
story; a pleasant glimpse 
of out-of-doors for library 
or drawing-room. The 
engraving-is twenty by 
twenty-five inches, and is’ 
printed in colors on heavy 
plate paper. 


Send 10 Cents for it to 
JAMES HORSBURGH, JR. 


ASSISTANT 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
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Before you gather the corn 


take a trip via the 


Southern ‘Pactftc 


on one of the 


California 


Homeseehers’ 
Excurstons 


Leave the East 


August 20th 
September 3d 
September 17th 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP RATES 


Ask nearest Southern Pacific agent about the Personally 
Conducted Tourist Car Excursions 














LOW AUTUMN 
EXCURSION RATES 


TO 








CALIFORNIA 








Southern Pacific 





ON SALE 
East of Cheyenne, Denver, Pueblo, etc. 
September 19-27, 1901 


West of and from Cheyenne, Denver, Pueblo, etc. 
September 20-28, 1901 





Return Limit, November 15, 1901, for the 





Episcopal Church 
General Convention 


Nearest Southern Pacific agent is anxious to tell you 
all the details 


ne 




















